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nothing to prevent oar artisan brothers and sisters gleaning 
rich harvests in these fields of art. The material for gesso duro 
cost but a few pence ; such tools as are required can be made 
from a stick of firewood— a bodkin, a knitting or bonnet pin, 
can be made available. Children can help in the work, which 
is indeed art work for the multitude, Wood carving has already 
found its way to some humble homes, and there is no reason 
why it should not be accompanied by the sister craft of model- 
ing in gesso duro. 
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EW YORK has very many ugly rooms that 
could be made into beautiful apartments, 
if one would only take the trouble, and 
had the taste to accomplish the work. I 
found two such rooms without any trouble, 
in a most desirable building downtown, in 
a neighborhood where regular flats are 
scarce, dark, and I may as welj add, very 
dear, even with all the drawbacks. Out of these rooms of which 
(in Fig. 1) 1 give a simple plan, I have made a suite of four, 
with a hall, and what I call a vestibule, although I fear wiser 
people might not give it that name. 

How the work of alteration was accomplished can be readily 
understood if the reader will glance at the plan described in 
Fig. 2. The larger of the rooms is about 26 feet long by 11 feet 
wide, while about half way of its length three feet are added to 
the width, which gives a corner jutting out just where it is not 
wanted. At one end of this room is a door, and at the other 
end a window. The ceiling is nineteen and one-half feet from 
the floor. At the end of the room by the entrance door, I had 
poles fastened, nine feet from the floor, and from them suspended 
dark red curtains, so as to form a room eight feet square, which 
is marked in the sketch as a breakfast room. On the two sides 
of this room, which are formed by the walls of plaster, I had a 
shelf run just even with the poles, which was draped with silk 
of pink and terra cotta, shades which made a pretty effect above 
the red curtains. On this shelf were placed odd bits of china. 
In the angle formed by the two walls I had a china eloset made, 
with doors decorated to imitate old Dutch inlaid furniture. On 
top of this closet are set silver and glass ware. A quaint old 
table and some odd chairs finish a cosy little breakfast room. 
There are still three feet of the width left at this end of the 
room, and this makes a convenient hall, while a curtain, hung 
at the end opposite the door, not only hides 

I A I i% Du t lessens the long and narrow appear- 

ance of the main apartment. The ceiling 
now looked higher than before, a defect which 
is modified by using a tennis net for a frieze 
on the unbroken wall as far as the curtains 
and shelf of the breakfast room extend. In- 
side of this net are placed a few tennis balls 
in a heap, and further 
— — wy on a pair of racquets 

are crossed, while at 
another point a pair 
of foils and gloves. A 
few pictures are mass- 
ed, one above the other 
to the depth of three, 
on this wall, while 
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some book shelves in 
the corner, and a piano help to fill the space and break 
the monotonous stretch. The window in the end of the 
room, which is deep and high, is draped at the top with cur- 
tains which harmonize with the other hangings of the room, and 
the unsightly woodwork at the bottom is hidden by dark red 
velvet against which, a" a rich background, is a cast of my 
favorite piece of statuary. 

From the angle of the jutting wall a pole springs across to 
the window and on it is hung a cashmere rug with fine effect. 
There are still three feet of pole bare. Another rug is brought 
into use ; tied back they look very handsome, and the space be- 
tween them and the door leading into the next room is what I 
call my vestibule. It is six feet long by three freet wide. Across 
one end the carpenter made a seat which I cover with a Per- 
sian rug, and on it throw a sofa pillow. An easy chair, a little 
stand at the other end just under some book shelves, complete 
the furniture of this room, which is always lighted by a colored 
lantern. 

The door which leads into the next room is too high for 
beauty, so the height is lessened by a panel of carved wood 



which is made to fit in at the top of 
part is draped with Mecca rugs. 

The smaller of the two original rooms 



the door, while the lower 
is about twelve by 



twelve feet, so to get two rooms out of the one, I have a floor 
put in just half way between the floor and ceiling. The joists 
show beneath, but after they are stained a nice warm tint, and 
two old nets are stretched over them, the effect is fine. The 
ceiling is now too low to admit of any pictures being hung on 
the walls, but a few quaint old jugs take their places, or a 
bracket here and there with some curios on it. A shelf is fast- 
ened to the end wall, not too high up, and under this a gas 
stove which simulates an open fireplace of burning wood. The 

draperies of the shelf being so 
arranged as to hide the space 
between the stove and wall, the 
open fire lends a charm nothing 
else can. On this mantelshelf is 
a low, quaint old clock, and 
above are hung various jugs — 
one a Faience, and at unequal 
distances two of Royal Wor- 
cester. On the shelf are two 
vases. Here are two antique 
chairs, so old as to be worm- 
eaten, and an easy chair of 
modern make and very, very 
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comfortable indeed. Standing lamps light the room at night, 
and look pretty during the day time. Here and there are home- 
made divans, covered with rich brocades and furnished with 
pillows. The floor is covered with rugs. 

To get to the room above, you mount a few steps in the 
corner and then traverse a gallery the length of the room, then 
mount the remaining steps. This gallery runs across the long 
window, the part of which below it is closed up, and under it is 
a couch which is hung with pretty curtains fastened to the 
lower part of the gallery. The rail of the gallery is of fret- 
work in oak. The window has two outside panels of stained 
and a center of plain glass. It is deep enough to admit of a 
seat, which is of polished wood to match the stair steps, and 
the upper part is draped in colors which melt in, as it were, 
with the stained glass ; the material being silk. Some etchings 
look pretty at each end of the gallery, and break the otherwise 
bare places. The room above is a bedroom decorated with silk- 
oline, which is plaited from ceiling to floor, the long lines thus 
formed giving an odd effect of height. Some etchings and 
mirrors, without frames, are let in between the plaits with much 
effect, the tops being finished with scarfs bowed in an artistic 
manner, an idea I got from a chateau in France, owned and 
occupied by the Duchess de Chartres. 

The railing which keeps one from tumbling into the gallery 
extends nearly to the ceiling, and is draped with lace curtains. 



The old style of corner pedestal for statuettes, vases, busts, 
or other articles, having concave sides rising from a square 
bases, is now beautifully carried out in ceramic ware, covered 
with leaves and stalks of different hues of brown and yellow; 
veins and edgings of leaves partly in relief ; these replacing old 
time gilded metal ornaments attached to ebonized wood pedestals. 
A drapery of light colored soft woolen cloth resting on and 
overlapping the capital of the pedestal softens the transition be- 
tween it and the objects exhibited. 



Having purchased an article of furniture from some maker 
with whom it is an exclusive specialty, the buyers put them- 
selves at times to much trouble and inconvenience in endeavor- 
ing to get the remaining portion of the suite in the same 
tone of color. Now, absolute uniformity of tone in a furniture 
suite is not required for good artistic effect. The sideboard, 
for instance, may be of one tone, the tables of another, and the 
chairs of a third tone in the same wood finish. 



A settee is so constructed as to divide automatically into 
three parts, each of the ends thus forming a separate easy 
chair and the center a sort of ottoman. 
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